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Order 
Fresh-cut PEONIES 


Now! 
FE ROM these fresh blooms, select the varieties 


of Peonies you will want blooming in your 
garden next Spring. 


Merely mention whether you want pinks, reds 
or white, or all three if you like, and we will 
send you a selection, each flower individually 
labeled. We will also enclose a Peony booklet. 





Order your plants real soon. They will be 
shipped at the proper planting time. 


June 10. 








No flowers shipped after 


owerfield | 


23 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 


1 Doz. for only $1.00 
INCLUDING TAX 
MAILED EAST OF MISSISSIPPI 








RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS— 


may be planted while in bloom as the flowers open before the new growth 
starts. Color effects can be judged at once and a later rearrangement will 
not be necessary. Our plants are well budded this year. 


PEONIES will soon be in bloom despite the war and we expect our 


gardens will be as colorful as ever. 


They will be at their best between the 7th and the 20th of June and an 
invitation to visit them is extended to all that can come. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 


Phone Newburyport 1950 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 








ORDER NOW 
POTGROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. f 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 8 


i 


22-24 West 27th Street 


nT 


New York AI 














DON’T LET ANTS RUIN 
YOUR 
VICTORY GARDEN 


Complete Conirol Assured 
with 
ANT-"“X°"- JELLY 
Squeeze about one-quarter inch of Ant- 
“X”-Jelly on top of each ant hill. One 
dosage usually sufficient to effect complete 
extermination. 


Garden Size Tube 35c, Estate Size $1.00 
Postpaid 
Illustrated Catalog Free on Request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 

















GROW BEAUTIFUL ROSES 
Spray with 










THE COMBINED 
: INSECTICIDE-FUNGICIDE 
KIX has given satisfactory service for years 
to exacting Rose growers. It’s a complete and 
convenient treatment for Roses, Shrubs and 
Garden Plants in ONE easy-to-apply spray. 
Half Pint, enough for 30 Rose Bushes, $1.00; 
at Dealer’s or direct from us. 
HAMMOND Paint & Chemical Co. 

4 Ferry Street Beacon, N. Y. 





Welfare of Shade Trees 


ATIONAL defense and shade tree 
welfare are closely related. The lim- 

ited supply of arsenate of lead suggests 
restricting the use of poison to food pro- 
ducing crops. Is this logical? To do so will 
result in the wholesale destruction of shade 
trees and the loss of greatly needed protec- 
tion from enemy fliers for the residents of 
cities and villages, as well as for those using 
the highways. The masses of foliage 
browned by the elm leaf beetle will readily 
guide hostile planes to places where great 
injury might be caused. We are at war and 
such protection may be urgently needed. 

Without poison it will be impossible to 
control the gypsy moth. This pest has cost 
the country over $50,000,000 and un- 
checked will cause enormous losses in many 
states. The destruction of shade trees would 
have a lamentable effect on real estate 
values. k 

Good shade trees mean aid in sustaining 
civilian morale and much needed protec- 
tion from enemy raiders. Both fruit and 
shade trees are long term crops. They must 
be given systematic care or suffer great 
damage. The allocation of arsenate of lead 
or other insecticides should be based on 
human needs—the welfare of a nation as 
a whole. Food is only one of the essentials. 
Man does not live by bread alone. 

—Dr. E. Porter Felt. 

Stamford, Conn. 


Camassias for Spring Blues 


S MY flower garden always seems a 
little shy of blue, especially in early 
Spring, I find the blue of camassias a very 
welcome addition. My bulbs which have 
been in the same location for almost nine 
years have increased greatly in ordinary 
soil and full sun. 

These plants also come in white but the 
indigo blue is my favorite, as it combines 
well with almost all the tulip colors and is 
especially striking with the late yellows or 
the pretty pink of Princess Elizabeth. Both 
the camassia and the tulip are of about the 
same height and the star-like blossoms, car- 
ried in long loose spikes, and the narrow 
grass-like foliage look very graceful among 
the tulips as well as other parts of the 
perennial border. 

Camassias are perfectly hardy here, as I 
give them no Winter protection. After 
blooming they ripen off and disappear, so, 
I mark the spots. They may be started from 
seed sown in the Fall but, since the bulbs 
are very inexpensive, I prefer to use them, 
setting them out in the Fall. 

—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kan. 








. Oregon Grown Koses 


The WORLDS FINEST 


Write for your FREE Copy of my 


j Catalog illustrated in full color. 
4 N. Van Hevelingen 








Choice Delphinium Seedlings 


Seedlings of ten-choice named varieties direct from 
Blackmore & Langdon. Eight newest series from 
Vetterle & Reinelt. All cross pollinated seed. Sturdy 
plants grown in sterilized soil out of 3-inch pots. 
Will bloom at least once this year. 25 cents each, 
$2.50 a dozen. Plants shipped from May 10 on. 
Order now. Send for list of varieties. 


RENGERMAN’S GARDEN 
College Highway at State Line, Southwick, Mass. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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REMOVE the dead flowers from peonies, rhododendrons and lilacs with- 
out taking off any foliage. 

GLADIOLI thrive best when they receive the equivalent of an inch of 
rainfall every week up until flowering time. 

PERIODICAL turning of the compost pile makes for quicker decom- 
position and more uniformity of the finished product. 

THE TERMINAL shoots of white pines or Norway spruces killed by 
white pine weevils should be removed and burned, weevils and all. 
FOR THE future good of the plants do not cut lily blooms with too long 
stems. Sufficient foliage must be left to carry on the economy of the 

plant. 

VEGETABLES growing in sandy soil benefit from frequent applica- 
tions of small quantities of fertilizer rather than one large feeding at 
planting time. 

IN MOST northern gardens cutting asparagus after the middle of June 
weakens the plants. Feed with complete fertilizer at the end of the 
cutting season. 

PINCHING out the tips of dahlia plants as soon as several sets of leaves 
have formed increases the number of branches on which blooms will 
form later in the season. 

REMOVING the flower buds from the central spikes of delphiniums 
stimulates the production of many smaller lateral flowering branches 
desirable for cutting purposes. 

PROTECT the foliage of Spring-flowering bulbs until it dies down 
naturally. It is not necessary to disturb tulip bulbs annually if planted 
deeply in rich well-drained soil. 

THIN closely sown seeds of such vegetables as beets, carrots and lettuce 
promptly and progressively. Use the thinnings of beets for greens and 
make use of the “‘baby”’ carrots. 

PLANTS of zinnias and other strong-growing annuals left over after 
Spring planting can be potted, pinched hard and grown into specimen 
plants for indoor decoration in early Autumn. 

LETTUCE fed with too much nitrogenous fertilizer often proves to be 
tough in texture and bitter in taste. When watering avoid wetting the 
foliage by carefully applying the water only to the soil. 

HERBACEOUS perennials thrive better and cast no unwanted seeds, if 
the old flower stems are removed as soon as blooming ceases. Just after 
flowering is also an excellent time to divide many kinds. 

NEWLY planted strawberries will yield better next year, if kept grow- 
ing vigorously this Summer. Weeds should be kept out of the bed and 
the runner plants spaced or thinned to prevent crowding. 

POISON ivy is best killed by depriving the growing plants of the use of 
their leaves. This can be done by singeing the leaves with a hand blow- 
torch or by spraying them with crude oil or ammonium sulfamate. 

MULCHES of hay or other similar material can be advantageously ap- 
plied to many of the larger vegetables such as rhubarb, tomatoes and 
some of the vine crops. Wait until active growth has started before 
applying the mulch. 

REMEMBER that weeds can be killed much easier while tiny. However, 
when cultivating newly-germinated seedlings avoid working the soil 
so close to them that they are left on undisturbed ridges of soil subject 
to dangerous drying out. 


DO NOT prune everblooming climbing roses severely after the first crop 
of flowers fades. Pruning should consist of little else than the removal 
of dead blooms. Hybrid teas also will thrive better if not cut back hard 
after the first flowers are gone. 


AS SOON as the planting season is over clean up the frames and the 
greenhouse removing any rubbish or weeds which may have accumu- 
lated during the rush period. Plan to empty the greenhouse and give it 
thorough fumigation during early Summer. 

COVERING seeds sown in the open ground with an inch of sand will 
prevent the formation of a hard crust above them and probably pro- 
mote more even germination, through improved soil aération. Loss 
from damping-off may also be reduced by such a practice. 
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THE COVER — Blossoms of the bunchberry, 
Cornus canadensis. Photograph by John Kabel. 
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CHICAGO’S OUTDOOR FLOWER SHOW 


Mrs. O. W. Dynes was in charge of the 
show, which seems likely to be con- 
tinued as a permanent institution. Mrs. 
Joseph M. Cudahy, daughter of Mr. 
Morton, made the show possible. Mrs. 
Raymond Knotts, president of the Gar- 
den Club of Illinois, supervised the 
publicity. The “old carriage flower 
mart” shown here was an exhibit of the 


Kenilworth Garden Club. 


Photographs by Ralph M. Kroscher. 


Chicago’s first great outdoor flower show, 
May 14-17, was an outstanding success in 
spite of one rainy day. It was put on by the 
Garden Club of Illinois on the estate of 
the late Joy Morton, adjoining the Morton 
Arborefum in Lisle. One of the classes 
included the flower carts shown here. 


The show was held partly under magnifi- 
cent trees along the main drive and partly 
in small tents. It included many unusual 
features, among them this “woodland fan- 
tasy”’ with crystal chandeliers suspended 
from the branch of a tree overhanging a 
dinner table in red, white and blue. 
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HUNDREDS OF FLOWER SHOWS? 


HE text for these paragraphs is found in the pictures on 

the opposite page. These pictures were made, it is true, at 

an exhibition planned and executed on an elaborate scale; 
yet what the garden club women of Illinois did at Lisle in a large 
way can be duplicated in a modest manner in local communities 
all over the country. 

Hundreds of small garden shows should be staged this season. 
It should be the duty of the garden clubs to see that this is done. 
There is no excuse for garden clubs to disband, as some are 
doing, when they are presented with opportunities for carrying 
on constructive work—work which is needed to maintain the 
morale of our people—to an extent which has never existed in 
the past. 

It is not meant that garden clubs should necessarily undertake 
to stage these shows. It is for them, rather, to point the way, 
They have the machinery by which to organize these little 
shows and the personnel which can be counted upon to arouse 
interest in them and to demonstrate the benefits which can be 
derived from them. 

In communities where no garden clubs exist or where they 
decline to function, the Kiwanis Clubs or the Lions’ Clubs can 
take over the projects. Some of these clubs have already been 
promoting children’s garden exhibitions, and therefore, know 
what is needed. 


WHY NOT? 


Lacking any organization to start the movement, the residents 
of any community can get together and formulate plans for a 
small show or perhaps a series of shows. There are few neighbor- 
hoods in sections where gardening is carried on that are without 
a garage or small hall where a show can be put on. Some places 
may be able to have such a show in a private house or perhaps 
in several houses with a progressive element to add interest to 
the undertaking. Many shows can be held out-of-doors as at 
Lisle. Hundreds of small, local shows in the open air! What 
could be better? Let’s get busy and make this plan a reality. 

The exhibits may consist of flowers or vegetables or both. 
In some places local flower shows of this kind have been carried 
on for several years and with great success. Some of them are 
given over almost wholly to chrysanthemums, while others are 
devoted largely to dahlias or gladioli. 

This year much emphasis is being placed on harvest shows, 
perhaps with a small fee which shall go to one of the war relief 
agencies. There should be flower or vegetable shows in every 
town and hamlet in the country before the season is over. Few 
projects will do more to keep up morale and unite the people of 
each community in a common bond. If the editors of Horti- 
culture can help with any definite suggestions, let no one hesitate 
to write them. Information about conducting small shows will 
be sent gladly. 


PLANNING AN OUTDOOR SUMMER AT HOME 


HIS is bound to be a hard Summer for lawns. There is no 
reference to weather probabilities in this prediction. The 
lawns will suffer from unwonted use. Those of us who 
have to spend our spare time at home—and that includes most 
of us—must necessarily seek some form of recreation and relaxa- 
tion. If we are fortunate in having gardens and lawns, it is natu- 
ral that we should look to them to help us meet these needs. 
The lawn, therefore, will become more or less of a play- 
ground. It will serve for croquet, which is sure to be revived in 
a large way, archery, lawn bowling, deck tennis, volley ball, 
badminton, with tennis, of course, if the area is sufficiently large. 
Some of the games to be played on the lawn will be rather 
nondescript, perhaps. A fair job of bowling can be done with 
croquet balls, and paddle tennis makes a good substitute for 
lawn tennis when space is limited. If there is no room for a 


good sized croquet ground, an excellent modified game may be 
developed by surrounding a relatively small area with two-by- 
fours from the lumber mill, using them for banking the balls 
after the manner used in playing billiards. Such a game becomes 
a cross between croquet and roque and has some of the good 
points of both. 

Of course, the golf enthusiast will have to improve his putting 
skill by means of an improvised green with a tomato can sunk 
into it. If he seeks something a little more pretentious, he will 
find it in clock golf, the simple requisites for which can be 
obtained in all sporting stores. 

So much for the stay-at-home recreations in which skill and 
exercise are depended upon. There are, however, many other 
ways in which to find relaxation in the garden—ways that are 
quite apart from the usual operations required in growing plants. 











Out-of-door living has come to include out-of-door dining in many home gardens. 


Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey once wrote an 
article entitled ‘Having Eyes They See 
Not”’ in which he made reference to those 
activities of the garden which are hidden 
from all except close observers. 

The truth is that our gardens constitute 
a world which is hidden from most of us 
merely because we have never tried to ex- 
plore it. The animal life alone to be found 
in every garden is far greater than most of 
us imagine and the lives of many of the 
creatures with which we associate uncon- 
sciously from day to day are exceedingly 
interesting. In some instances, indeed, they 
are surprisingly complex. If we study them 
we find that the ants and the bees and the 
wasps, the toads and the birds have domes- 
tic and communal problems which in their 
essence do not differ very much from those 
with which we are familiar. 

There are many strange things about 
these little people of the garden as well. 
The beetles, for example, do not breathe 
through their noses or any part of their 
heads, yet it stands to reason that they must 
have oxygen in order to live. Here is a 
problem worth delving into. And how is it 
that some bugs are able to walk on water? 
For that matter, how are flies able to walk 
upside down on the ceiling? 

No two flowers are alike and some of 
them are marvelously constructed. Botany 
may be made an intricate subject but its 
elements are easy to comprehend and the 
student needs no more equipment than a 
good hand lens. As a matter of fact, a 
hand lens can be put to good use for many 
an hour's entertainment, not only for the 
study of flowers but in finding out some- 
thing about the leaves of plants, and the 
soil from which plant life springs. Dr. 
S. W. Bromley, associate entomologist at 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories, re- 
cently wrote, ‘““With a hand lens and a 
little investigating the average person can 
learn much about nature’s ways and open 
new avenues of entertainment which will 
be more than entertainment alone, for they 
will give stability and reason to this world 
of changing values.” 





Four “C’s” in Strawberries 

HE four ‘‘C’s’’ in strawberries are 

Cato, Catskill, Clermont and Culver, 
sister seedlings from a cross between 
Howard and Marshall. All four varieties 
are exceptionally vigorous and excellent 
plant-makers. The fruits are large, glossy, 
mid-season, very attractive and of good 
quality. Consequently, all four are highly 
recommended by the fruit specialists at the 
New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva, the first variety for 
home use and the others for both market 
and home. 

Culver has proved especially popular 
with the canning industry for the making 
of strawberry preserves largely because of 
its dark red color and sprightly flavor. 
However, it is also rated highly for home 
use. Cato, on the other hand, bruises too 
easily to make a very satisfactory market 


berry but is valued on account of its qual- 
ity and is, therefore, particularly good for 
home use. 

Clermont is excellent both for home and 
market and is considered one of the out- 
standing strawberries grown on the sta- 
tion’s grounds. The fruits are large, hold 
up well throughout the season and have 
good handling qualities. Catskill’s true 
value was first noted in tests made else- 
where and it is proving exceptionally pop- 
ular in the northeastern states where it is a 
heavy yielder and a good market berry. 

Another variety, Dresden, was also 
introduced recently by this station. It is a 
cross between Beacon and Howard and is 
noteworthy for its productiveness, large 
size, and attractive appearance. All indica- 
tions show that it is worthy of a trial. 


Rosemary Grown in the North 


OSEMARY is not hardy in our local- 
ity. I proved this fact last Winter 

when I had hoped by very careful cover- 
ing to bring my thriving plant through 
the Winter but it is dead. 

Ever since I started growing rosemary, 
I have made a practice of taking cuttings 
during the Summer, rooting them by put- 
ting a glass jar over each slip. In the 
Autumn these are sturdy plants which I 
can pot up and bring into the house for 
the Winter. My house is too warm and dry 
to grow any house plants well but I keep 
the rosemary growing and set it out in late 
Spring, cutting it back severely. With this 
treatment it soon makes a very fine plant. 
This seems to me an easier method than 
bringing in the old plant. 

I use this same method with sweet mar- 
joram which is also too tender to endure 
our Winters. 


—NMrs. N. D. Garnsey. 
Kinderhook, N. Y. 





The summerhouse problem has been economically solved in this instance by 
using a corner of the garden and a high fence. 
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RISES are among the easiest and most 

dependable flowers for the garden. Not 
only do they come in a wide variety of 
colors but also in heights and time of 
bloom. There are low-priced varieties for 
the average gardener and rarer ones for the 
connoisseur. 

The most popular group, however, is 
that of the bearded iris, often improperly 
termed ‘German iris.” These may be 
planted at almost any season but for best 
results setting out soon after the blooming 
is past is preferred. If they are planted in 
late July or August, they are almost sure 
to bloom the following Spring, whereas, if 
they are planted in late Fall or early Spring 
at least one season's flowers will suffer. 

When planting bearded iris one should 
be careful to avoid low, wet spots, espe- 
cially where the water settles in Winter. 
Otherwise, there will be danger from rot. 
However, if one works coarse ashes or 
gravel into a heavy soil and plants the 
rhizomes on raised spots in the beds, there 
will be little danger. 

When the rhizomes are received from 
the grower they should be planted hori- 
zontally with the top barely covered so 
that when the soil settles they will be at 
the proper depth. The feeding roots should 
be spread out carefully and placed almost 
straight down in the soil. 

Well-rotted cow manure with a hand- 
ful of bone meal and some wood ashes or 
a teaspoonful of balanced fertilizer worked 
into the soil below the roots at planting 
time helps a great deal. If the fertilizer is 
used, it should be applied at the rate of 
about a pint to 20 feet of row. 

Iris also profit from an occasional feed- 
ing after they have become established. 
A teaspoonful of complete fertilizer per 
square foot, worked well into the soil 
at the time the buds appear is helpful. 
Another application at the same rate 
should be made after the plants have 
bloomed. 

One practice has arisen in some 
sections, however, which should be 
stopped and that is cutting the leaves 
off the plants in Summer. The leaves are 
necessary to manufacture food for the 
next year’s blooming and, unless it is 
necessary to keep pests or disease under 
control, cutting them results in serious 
injury to the plants. 

On the other hand, this does not 
mean that the leaves should never be 
cut back, for when transplanting such 
a practice is of undisputed value. Before 
they are set out it is well to cut the leaves 
back at least half way. This greatly 
reduces evaporation and lessens the 
shock of transplanting. 

Bearded iris, of course, are hardy and 
in many locations need no covering 
whatever over Winter. However, all 
new plantings should be mulched with 
marsh hay, straw, excelsior or cranberry 
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Irises—Easy to Grow and Hardy 


There is a place for them in every garden 


tops to prevent them from being heaved 

out of the soil the first Winter. Then, in 

the Spring after all danger of alternate 
freezing and thawing is over, the plants 
may be uncovered. 

The following is a brief listing of com- 
paratively new but, for the most part, in- 
expensive varieties which should do well 
in almost any garden. A few are slightly 
higher-priced. 

LIGHT BLUE: Pale Moonlight, Gloriole, 
Missouri, Sierra Blue, Shining Waters 
and Sensation. 

DARK BLUE: The Bishop, Blue Danube 
and Brunhilde. 

MAUVE: Ormohr and Ozone. 

LIGHT PINK: Miss California and Pink 
Imperial. 

DEEP PINK TO RED: Rosy Wings, Frieda 
Mohr, Christabel and At Dawning. 
COPPERY TONES: Spokan, Jean Cayeux 

and Copper Lustre. 

YELLOW: Treasure Island, California 
Gold and Alta California. 

YELLOW BLENDS: Naranja and Midwest 
Gem. 

WHITE: Gudrun, Easter Morn and Mount 
Cloud. 

WHITE STANDARDS AND COLORED 
FALLS: Wabash, Shah Jehan and 
Marquita. 

However, the other iris should not be 
forgotten. The glorious blooms of the 
Japanese iris make a great splash of color 
in the garden later in the season. The 
Siberian iris are very dependable, while 
the spurias and various beardless iris are 
excellent for arrangements. For those who 
like the unusual, there are the pogocyclus 
hybrids such as William Mohr and Grace 
Mohr. Rock garden specialists may delight 





The warm-hued iris California Gold is 
an outstanding variety. 
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in such miniatures as I. cristata, I. pumila 
and I. verna, while greenhouse devotees 
may grow many choice bulbous irises in- 
doors. 

There are also iris which will bloom in 
the Fall if properly handled. While it is 
true that these have not yet reached the de- 
gree of perfection attained by the others, 
they are worthy of trial. 


Controlling Japanese Beetles 


OW that lead is much in demand, 

home owners are raising the question 
of whether or not it is patriotic to use lead 
arsenate on lawns to control the Japanese 
beetle grubs. To date, the Government has 
announced no curtailment of this insecti- 
cide material. However, since a shortage of 
arsenate of lead is possible next year, if not 
before, it is up to each gardener to decide 
whether or not his lawn should be treated, 
according to J. Peter Johnson of the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Station 
at New Haven. 

Before making any decision it would 
be well for home gardeners to determine 
whether or not grubs are present. This can 
be done by cutting the turf and rolling it 
back to disclose the roots where the grubs 
feed at this time of year. From 25 to 50 
grubs per square foot is numerous, while 
10 per square foot is sufficient to warrant 
treatment. 

In treating turf areas the lead arsenate 
may be applied in dry form mixed with a 
carrier, or as a spray. For small areas the 
dry chemical can be mixed with 25 times 
its volume of sand or soil and broadcast by 
hand or in a fertilizer spreader. When ap- 
plied with a watering can the insecticide 
should be used at the rate of not less than 
two gallons of water to one pound of lead 
arsenate. Large areas, of course, are best 
handled with power sprayers. Fortunately, 
these treatments are required only once 
every four or five years, because the 
poison is slowly dissipated. If the treat- 
ment is not given before the middle of 
June, it is best to wait until July when 
the eggs of the Fall brood are laid. 

Because of the present emergency the 
New Haven station suggests that home 
owners may substitute for arsenate of 
lead a temporary lawn treatment made 
of pne quart of 70 per cent carbon di- 
sulfide emulsion to 50 gallons of water 
used at the rate of three pints per square 
foot. The emulsion is made by combin- 
ing one pint, by volume, of rosin fish- 
oil soap; three pints of water; and 10 of 
carbon disulfide. The soap is dissolved 
in the water in a closed container and 
agitated until the mixture is uniform. 
Then the carbon disulfide is added and 
the mixture agitated again until it be- 
comes creamy. 

The material should be applied in the 
Spring, from the end of May through 
June, or, better yet, in late August or 
early September. Fires, lighted cigars, 
cigarettes and pipes should never be used 
in the vicinity of carbon disulfide. 
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Dr. McFarland’s Question 
EAR EDITOR—So much comment 


comes to me from those who read my 
“Breeze Hill’’ reflections in Horticulture 
that I now venture to ask a question which 
I trust will be answered by some of those 
same friends. This season of 1942, from 
the first flush of Scilla sibirica until now 
when the last Narcissus poeticus is dis- 
appearing, has been one of unexampled 
richness and quantity of beauty. The mag- 
nolias outdid themselves and hung on until 
the lilacs took their place and now, as I 
am writing, these lilacs are breath-taking 
in their beauty. They have, curiously 
enough, ironed out nearly all the time 
differences so that while the earliest of 
them, Syringa oblata dilatata, is gone, the 
other species lilacs, including S. micro- 
phylla, S. potanini and S. pubescens, are 
in bloom with the French hybrids. Only 
one species, S. reflexa, is delayed. 

Right now the tree peonies are so large, 
abundant and beautiful that I hate to leave 
the garden in order to earn a living. A con- 
siderable planting of Erysimum asperum 
(Cheiranthus allioni) follows Brunnera 
macrophylla and there does not seem room 
on the place for the other perennials that 
are getting ready to blaze for us. 

Why is all this abundance of bloom? 
That is the question I am asking. We have 
had a mean Winter which cut most of the 
roses down to the protection level, except 
that the hardy climbers did not fare so 
badly. There was very little snow, so that 
the protection we hoped for just did not 
arrive.—lIn all our trials we have never 
seen anything protect so well as cranberry 
refuse, of which fact I give helpful notice. 

One theory has been given me by Mr. 
Foley, who works with me here, which is 
that by reason of last year’s scarcity of 
water all the plants went into the Winter 
with the reproductive urge prominent in 
their make-up, which would be one reason 
for the perfection of bloom this Spring. 
Nevertheless, I am asking the question and 
I hope I may be answered. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Another Large Camellia 


EAR EDITOR—I have been very 

much interested in a letter from Mr. 
H. H. Hume, published in the April 15 
issue of Horticulture, concerning a large 
camellia in Florida. In southern Missis- 
sippi we have a great many large camellias 
and I am giving you the dimensions of one 
in our town. This is the only one which 
I could conveniently measure, although 
there are others here and in Louisiana that 
are larger. It is 23 feet high. The trunk is 
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15 inches in diameter, measured 15 inches 
from the ground, and the diameter of the 
head is 14 feet. The variety is of a rather 
pyramidal shape and is called “‘Cheerful.”’ 
This particular tree is about 40 years old 
and is owned by Mrs. N. Solomon of 
McComb, Miss. 
—Mrs. Kenneth G. Price. 

McComb, Miss. 


Poisoned by Primroses 
EAR EDITOR—I wish to make a 


suggestion to Horticulture, namely 
that you publish a warning against prim- 
rose poisoning. Having just been a victim, 
I speak with knowledge of its disastrous 
effect. It is fully as bad as ivy poisoning 
but so little known as to take its victims 
completely by surprise. 

I had three plants given me by a friend 
who owns a greenhouse and who thought 
them non-poisonous, but I soon learned 
differently. Few people seem to know of 
this danger, except those who have suffered 
from it and I wish to warn them. 

—Mary H. Grover. 
Auburndale, Mass. 


Berries and Bird Diets 


EAR EDITOR — There are two 

schools of thought about letting birds 
eat all the fruit they want. One is expressed 
by Alice Earle Hyde in Horticulture for 
April 15 and is agreed to by owners of 
well-sprayed and insect-free gardens. The 
other school holds that birds should eat 
bugs and worms during warm weather, 
with perhaps an occasional bit of fruit as 
dessert. That school thinks berries are 
necessary to a bird’s diet only when bugs 
and worms are hibernating and by ‘“‘ber- 
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ries’ means juniper berries, wild grapes, 
hackberries, and other fruits that stay on 
the vine or tree most of the Winter. 

That the same bird can live well on 
either vegetable or animal diet is shown 
not only by domestic chickens when turned 
loose in woodlands but also by the every- 
where present English sparrow. That 
sparrow, known in this locality as “‘city 
sparrow,” took to eating grain after it had 
cleaned the city trees of the canker worms 
it was introduced to fight and now has re- 
turned to an animal diet in much of the 
country, leading a very agile life trying to 
flush small moths from their hiding places 
in the grass. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 


South Carrollton, Ky. 


Plenty of Food for Birds 


EAR EDITOR—Jelly-making does 

not rob the birds. Jelly making from 
the fruits of our wild shrubs and trees is 
simply a fad. In England where most of 
the fruit is imported there may be a need 
for it but not here. 

Furthermore, I do not think any house- 
wife will make jam or jelly from thorn 
apples or other wild fruits this year when 
sugar is rationed. Most housewives will 
use the few pounds of sugar allotted to 
them for canning or something besides 
experiments. 

In the tangles along our brook there are 
simply bushels of elderberries every year. 
With the addition of lemon juice or vine- 
gar and a liberal cup of sugar (first scalding 
and draining the berries), elderberry pie 
is very much like blackberry pie. But that 
pie will take all of one person’s ration of 
sugar for a week. So, I believe few will 
try this recipe until ‘““Happy days are here 
again.” 

Likewise, the birds are in luck this year, 
because they may have all my cherries. 
Perhaps they will even wonder why I do 
not drive them away. Also, I know of a 
big strawberry bed the birds are welcome 
to, for a strawberry cooked without sugar 
is a pale soft thing. 

—Jennie Young. 


Hamden, N. Y. 


Way to Get Rid of Ants 


EAR EDITOR — For more than a 

half century I have practiced a very 
effective method of combating ants, both 
indoors and out. I make a thick syrup of 
equal parts of tartar emetic and sugar and 
place it in shallow dishes near the ant nests 
but not where “‘Fido”’ can get at it. 


—Dr. W. G. Kendall. 
Atlantic, Mass. 
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POISON IVY CONTROL—A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


Poison ivy has been spreading so rapidly throughout the country that its eradication has come to be 
a major problem — one which is being given study by scientific experts from Maine to Texas. The 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society has undertaken to collect and summarize the latest information 
about the spread of poison ivy, its identification and the best methods by which to aid in its exter- 
mination. All this information has been assembled in a bulletin, extracts from which appear below. 


What can be done to reduce the number of cases of ivy poisoning? 

The ideal solution to the problem of rhus dermatitis is the 
elimination of all plants of poison ivy from the landscape. Since 
this ideai is unattainable, the popular ability to recognize poison 
ivy is essential to public safety. Along with training in this 
ability should go emphasis on the dangerous properties of the 
plant. 


Is the control of poison ivy required by law? 


Insofar as is known, it is not. Legally, ivy poisoning is 
apparently considered to be an act of God. At present, the con- 
trol of poison ivy is a local problem and in most instances, an 
individual problem. A few local boards of health include de- 
struction of poison ivy in their noxious weed control programs. 
This is an effective procedure because properly instructed, well- 
equipped workers can actually reduce the plant growth with a 
minimum of risk to the workers, to property and to surrounding 
plant life. 


Is the eradication of plants of poison ivy practical? 


As far as the broad natural landscape is concerned, it is not. 
In more densely populated areas eradication programs have 
proved to be effective when both municipal and individual pro- 
grams are carried on consistently for periods of three to five years. 
Intermittent attempts at control have little lasting effect. 


Then the thing to do is simply to pull or dig all plants of poison 
ivy wherever they may be found? 

Pulling or digging poison ivy plants is all right for a few 
isolated plants growing in the open where the digging is easy 
and when the worker wears all-leather gloves with gauntlets. 
A non-sensitive individual may then remove the plants, making 
sure that the vines are completely disposed of by burning. 
The chief difficulty with pulling or digging is that the plants 
tend to be regenerated by vital fragments left in the soil. Any 
resurgent shoots then have to be destroyed by further pulling 
or digging and burning. Also, constant vigilance must always 
be employed where poison ivy is prevalent because the plant 
reproduces itself from seed. Thus, the digging of isolated plants 
has not always proved entirely satisfactory as a means of per- 
manently ridding even small properties of poison ivy. 

Furthermore, poison ivy often does not grow in the open 
where free digging is convenient. It grows in grass, among shrubs 
and trees, and runs through openings in stone walls, making 
digging impractical. Also, economics must enter into poison ivy 
control programs. Physical removal of plants has not always 
proved to be the cheapest or most efficient way to go about the 
job of eradication. 


Is it possible to kill poison ivy with chemicals? 


Numerous chemicals will kill poison ivy. The same chemi- 
cals will kill other plants as well. Some of them such as common 
salt, sodium chlorate, petroleum derivatives or many other 
weed killers will, when applied to the soil, render it unfit for 
planting for relatively long periods, even years. Some of the 
arsenicals may prove dangerous to children and domestic ani- 
mals. Some chemicals quickly corrode or otherwise cause spray 
equipment to deteriorate. They may be injurious to the hands 
of careless operators. Sodium chlorate can do this, and in addi- 
tion creates a dangerous fire hazard after drying on any organic 
substance such as vegetation or clothing. 

Chemical control should be undertaken with these facts in 
mind. In all cases the directions and cautions supplied by the 
manufacturer of any product should be followed carefully. 
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Then, too, numerous formerly available chemicals are now 
placed under war-time restrictions. 


What means of eradication seem most effective and economical? 

A most practical approach to the problem is one that seeks 
to deprive growing plants of poison ivy of the use of their 
leaves. This can be accomplished in a number of ways. 

Mr. George Otis Tapley of the Brookline, Mass., Depart- 
ment of Health has found that in apartment house districts a 
good method is to wither the leaf stems at the point where the 
three leaflets come together by directing a four-inch flame (about 
2000 degrees Fahrenheit) to that point only. The leaves wilt 
immediately and the sap is sealed in. A large patch of poison ivy 
can be quickly worked over in this manner. The procedure is 
repeated on any young leaves which may appear later. 

Mr. Tapley reports excellent control at very low cost. His 
observation has been that plants whose leaves are so treated 
die almost at once. His workers do not remove the dead plants. 
With their leaves gone, their stems wither and disintegrate 
with the result that reports of ivy poisoning from their area 
cease. This Brookline method has been successfully used on 
heavy growths covering rocks in fields; on plants nearly obliter- 
ating the foliage of trees without destruction of the supporting 
trees; and on plants growing in ornamental shrubbery plantings. 

In the hands of operators amenable to instruction the danger 
from spreading fire is negligible. As a precaution, however, a 
knapsack sprayer containing water is made part of the eradi- 
cator’s equipment, in addition to the hand blowtorch. 

Another inexpensive method of depriving the plants of the 
use of their leaves is that of spraying them with crude oil. So 
sprayed, the leaves in sunny locations are killed in eight days; 
those in the shade are rendered inactive in 12 days. Since the oil, 
although not dangerous, is ‘‘messy,’’ this method is best reserved 
for use on large stands in less frequented areas. 


Are there other chemicals which may be used to kill the foliage? 


When sprayed or dusted on the foliage only, numerous 
chemicals have been found capable of killing the leaves of poison 
ivy. However, copper sulfate, sodium chloride (common salt) 
and ammonium sulfate do not kill the leaves when sprayed in 
water solutions. As for others of the older recommendations of 
this kind, the Brookline field experience has been that none of 
them has proved as effective, as safe or as economical as the 
flame of a small blowtorch. However, a newer material— 
ammonium sulfamate—promises to bring more effectiveness 
and greater safety to the problem of killing poison ivy foliage 
by chemical means. 


How else may the growth of poison ivy be discouraged? 

Growing plants of poison ivy competing with grass in open 
fields can often be turned under with a plow and discouraged 
from regeneration by frequent discing. Care should, however, 
be taken to avoid contact with the sap which adheres to the 
implements. Also vigorous surface cultivation must be main- 
tained until the poison ivy is killed. Otherwise, a few discings 
may only serve to multiply it. On such areas where the other 
vegetation is of no importance and fire control is possible, poison 
ivy has sometimes been killed off by burning with large flame 
guns. Where fire control is not possible this burning method 
may prove dangerous. 

In rough open areas penned-up goats will eat the foliage and 
suffer no apparent irritating reactions. The same is apparently 
true of cattle and sheep. —Ganeags Gates: 


Boston, Mass. 














OR a long time I have been interested 

in watching the progress of Salt Lake 
City, Utah. To my mind, it is rapidly be- 
coming one of the most rose-minded com- 
munities in the country. 

The Salt Lake Municipal Rose Garden, 
which was dedicated in 1939, during the 
annual meeting of the American Rose So- 
ciety is an outstanding civic undertaking. 
It now covers about two and one-half 
acres and, as near as I could tell, it must 
contain at least 7,000 plants. I am told 
that the collection embraces about 200 va- 
rieties. A test garden is also maintained 
on the south side where several hundred 
more undisseminated varieties are being 
given trial to judge the advisability of 
introduction. 

Among the newer roses I saw there are: 
Pan America, Lady Mandeville, Pinocchio, 
Spun Gold, Poinsettia, Pearl S. Buck, Zulu 
Queen, Charlotte Armstrong, Permanent 
Wave and Joyous. There is also a collec- 
tion of Horvath roses undergoing trial to 
see how they withstand Utah's climate. 

If this garden continues to expand at 
its present rate, it will soon give many of 
the older ones a “run for their money”’. 
It was originally sponsored by the Utah 
Rose Society but in 1940 the Exchange 
Club became a co-sponsor. The actual 
maintenance is taken care of by the city. 

The interesting thing about such an en- 
deavor is not only the fact that the citi- 
zens of Utah are so flower-minded but it 
also means that the trend started with the 
establishment of the first municipal rose 
garden in America, in Hartford, Conn., is 
still going on. 


ONCE heard a Utah forestry man talk 

about canyon shrubs and trees that may 
be made useful and fitting decorations on 
the home grounds and, as more of us will 
go roaming in canyons and on western 
mountains than to Europe this Summer 
his remarks may be timely. The quaking 
aspen can easily be transplanted. It is found 
from coast to coast and from high moun- 
tains to low hills but in transplanting it 
loses its smooth white bark that makes it 
look, at first glance, like the birches of New 
Hampshire. 

In Bingham canyon in Utah one finds 
the pyramidal variety of Utah juniper. All 
the Utah junipers transplant easily. The 
Jardine juniper in Logan canyon is esti- 
mated to be over 2000 years old and was 
named for a former United States Secretary 
of Agriculture from Utah. Mountain 
myrtle (Pachistima myrsinites) is trans- 
plantable, looks like ink plant, and is an 
even better Christmas green. 

Most remarkable of all the highland 
shrubs, however, is the mountain mahog- 
any (Cercocarpus ledifolius) with its 


stems like those of olive trees and leaves 
which are stiff, dark green and ‘‘Japa- 
nesey.”’ It should be invaluable for Christ- 
mas greens and ornamental dwarf trees in 
pots, to say nothing of the spiral seed ves- 
sels that I have always meant to send to 
Maeterlinck, a perfect example of what he 
would call “‘la sagesse des fleurs.”’ 

The leaves have a faint, elusive fra- 
grance especially when the hot noonday 
sun falls upon them. Likewise, the trees 
should be an economic boon to Utah and 
the Rocky Mountain West next Winter, if 
coal and oil supplies get scarce, for mahog- 
any wood is the best of fuel. It lasts far 
better than the local soft coal. I have often 
put a log in the fireplace early in the eve- 
ning and found it in the morning a bed of 
hot coals. The wood is so hard it is nearly 
unsplitable, dulls axes and was used by the 
early Utah pioneers as pung runners. The 
tree is found throughout the Rockies but 
just lives along in the Arnold Arboretum 
in Boston; ‘‘vivoter’’ the French would 
say. 


HELPFUL bit of information came 

my way recently, and I think it should 
be especially interesting to home gardeners 
now that we are faced with an abbreviated 
sugar supply. The question is what to use 
in place of the brown sugar in spraying for 
gladiolus thrips and the answer is—honey. 
So far as I have been able to find out, this 
has proved just as satisfactory and the pro- 
portions are as follows: One-half pound 
of honey, one-half pound of tartar emetic 
and 25 gallons of water. Who would have 
thought that the bee would also help save 
our flowers as well as supply us with so 
delicious and sustaining a food? 


AM also interested to learn that the test 

which has been made by the Public 
Health Service in the State of Washington 
to determine whether any grounds exist for 
the prevailing fear of arsenical poisonings 
from the eating of sprayed apples has been 
completed. The results of this experi- 
ment indicate, I am told, that the average 
consumer has no justifiable reason to shun 
apples for fear that they may contain lead 
or arsenic deposits harmful to health. This 
should be reassuring to thousands of apple 
eaters. 


UNDERSTAND that unusually warm 

weather brought the lilacs at the Arnold 
Arboretum in Boston into bloom a week 
to 10 days earlier than usual this year. 

Approximately 450 different lilacs are 
growing on the arboretum grounds making 
a marvelous display of color and fragrance 
and at no other place can one observe so 
many different lilacs growing together, 
although the total number is exceeded at 
Rochester, N. Y., and perhaps in other 
places. 

Hundreds of other shrubs, many of them 
rare, are displaying gorgeous flowers at 
this time and combine to make one giant 
outdoor flower show. Furthermore, there 
is plenty of room to walk around and en- 
joy the many different plants, plenty of 
room to relax and plenty of room to ob- 
serve the habits of these many beautiful 
plants. 

Ever since 1872 when the arboretum 
was established as a part of Harvard Uni- 
versity, it has been introducing new plants 
to American gardens— plants collected 
from all over the world. This is, indeed, 
“America’s greatest garden’’ as the late 
Ernest H. Wilson once called it. 





Salt Lake City’s municipal rose garden covers two and one-half acres. 
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Tested Transplanting Methods — 


Facts which must be kept in mind 


RANSPLANTING is best done on a 

cloudy day, of course. However, the 
garden maker cannot well wait until the 
weather is propitious. Late afternoon is a 
better time in sunny weather than the 
morning or the middle of the day, for then 
the plants have time to recover somewhat 
before being subjected to the sun’s rays. If 
transplanting must be done under more ad- 
verse conditions, the plants may well be 
protected with shingles set into the ground 
on end at an angle or by small cheese cloth 
shades designed for the purpose. 

These precautions will not be sufficient, 
however, if care has not been taken to keep 
the roots from drying out. The best plan 
to follow is to thoroughly soak the ground 
to a depth of several inches two or three 
hours before the young plants are to be 
shifted. Then, as a rule, they can be lifted 
with some earth adhering to the roots. If 
this earth is kept intact and the plants re- 
set without a serious disturbance of the 
roots, they will continue to grow with but 
little delay. 

If the plants are found to have long 
roots, the hole in which they are to go 
should be made deep enough so that these 
roots can be kept extended and not doubled 
over. The openings should be filled with 
earth carefully enough to prevent the for- 
mation of air pockets; water poured onto 
the soil usually will wash it into place 
around the roots. 

It is best to set plants which are being 
moved to new locations a little deeper than 
they stood before they were lifted. Tall, 
spindling tomato plants should have a por- 
tion of the stems placed underground along 
with the roots. This can be done by mak- 
ing a furrow and turning the stems at right 
angles. Sturdier plants will result from fol- 
lowing this practice. 

Some growers like to use a little com- 
mercial plant food when transplanting 
vegetables, while others prefer to give a 
side dressing after the plants have become 
established. If plant food is to be used at 
transplanting time, a level tablespoonful is 
about the right amount which each plant 
should have. The fertilizer should be thor- 
oughly mixed with the soil in the bottom 
of the holes where the plants are to go and 
an inch of soil added before the plants are 
set in place. 

If later feeding is deemed desirable or if 
no fertilizer is used at transplanting time, 
a little fertilizer may be scattered along the 
rows a few inches from the bases of the 
plants and well worked into the soil. A 
heaping tablespoonful per square foot is 
about the right amount. Another plan fol- 
lowed with success is to use liquid manure 
or liquid fertilizer made from commercial 
plant food in furrows along the rows when 
the plants have begun to grow. 

A teacupful of washing ammonia in 
a pail of water makes a side dressing which 
gives good results in a small garden. How- 
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ever, if the garden has been well fertilized 
in advance of planting, and if it contains a 
reasonable amount of humus, additional 
feeding is not likely to be needed except 
perhaps for such quick growing vegetables 
as lettuce and other salad plants. 

Removing part of the foliage of plants 
being shifted is sometimes practiced. This 
plan probably has some advantage in the 
case of celery, for commonly both the tops 
and the roots are trimmed. Snipping off the 
upper half of cabbage plants which are 
fairly well started may also be advanta- 
geous. Thinnings of lettuce and other salad 
plants and of cabbage may be used for 
transplanting if other plants are not avail- 
able. Such transplants will come along 
well, although they may be a little slow 
in maturing. 

A trowel is usually found to be the 
best tool to use in ordinary transplanting 
operations. 

The work often can be done expedi- 
tiously by pushing the trowel into the soil 
and moving it forward, leaving a hole in 


which the plant can be set. It is wise to 
push a little soil into the bottom of the 
hole so that the depth will not be too great 
and to avoid the formation of air pockets. 
It may be wise to set lettuce plants on a 
slight elevation or ridge to permit good 
ventilation and the rapid drying of the 
lower leaves. 


To Make Lettuce Head 


O make lettuce head better I take a 

foot-square piece of cheesecloth, tie a 
knot in each corner and place the cloth 
over the lettuce plants when they are about 
ready to form heads. The lettuce leaves 
have so little resistance that the cheesecloth 
laid lightly over the plant is sufficient to 
hold the leaves closer and so make a firmer 
head. 

The light shade given by the cheesecloth 
also helps the lettuce. For hot weather one 
should try underground irrigation by 
placing vegetable tin cans end to end about 
six inches deep under the plants and water- 
ing from below. Mulching the ground and 
using double cheesecloth also helps. 


—Kate Turpening. 
Hastings, Mich. 





Good planting requires a hole to take the roots at full length 
as at the left in this picture, and not doubled as at the right. 
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New York State Oollege of Agriculture. 





If a ball of earth can be kept on the roots as at the right in 
this picture, the plant will suffer but little from being moved. 
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“VEGETABLES 
FOR 


VICTORY”’ 


How to make the best use 
of the home garden 


With Diagrams and Tables 





A compact, comprehensive, 
easily understood guide to 
gardening. Keep it at your 
elbow and you will find it 
answering all your questions. 
Especially useful for garden 
clubs and garden centers. 


Price 25 cents 
20 cents in lots of ten or more 
Address 
HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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~ WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


containing natural four-color illustra- 
tions on almost every page, as well as 
describing and pricing more than 400 
most beautiful improved iris varieties— 
types which flower from early spring 
until late autumn; also lists 30 Twice- 
blooming Iris, 40 Oriental Poppies and 
50 Hemerocallis. 


National Iris Gardens 
BEAVERTON, OREGON 
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USE DOG-O0-WA 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
THE ORIGINAL DOG REPELLENT 


It really does the trick! Keeps dogs and cats away 
from evergreens, flowers, furniture, rugs, and other 
unwelcome places indoors and out. Harmless to 
children, plants, animals. Proven successful. Ready 
to use powder in handy shaker can. 

SEND NO MONEY. Order Season’s Supply (3 large 
cans) C.0.D. $1.00 plus postage. Or send $1.00 
and we pay postage. 


“Still the best in spite of the rest”’ 


P. W. RHOADES 
South Sudbury, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


National Council Meeting 


LTHOUGH the annual meeting of the 
A National Council of State Garden 
Clubs was shortened to three days and all 
but the most necessary business was elimi- 
nated, over 200 delegates from 31 states 
attended. It was held on May 11, 12 and 
13 at Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. Joseph H. 
Brewer, the national president, presided at 
all meetings. 

The conservation forum, led by Mrs. 
Clarence Avery, emphasized the personal 
responsibility of each one to practice con- 
servation now. 

Splendid work was reported at the meet- 
ing of the chairmen of roadside develop- 
ment. Texas has built 850 roadside rests 
and encouraged the planting of native flora. 
Mrs. Vickers of Florida announced with a 
triumphant note that the state’s new bill- 
board law went into effect April 1 and in 
three weeks 90,000 illegal signs had been 
removed. 

Mrs. Lucien Taylor held an inspiring 
forum on victory garden work. She pressed 
the point that we must plan ahead for 
keeping the soil in as good condition as it 
has always been. 

Richardson Wright has been appointed 
chairman of a victory garden harvest show 
plan for raising money for the army 
emergency and navy relief funds. It is 
hoped, he said, that 20,000 flower and 
vegetable fruit shows w II be held through- 
out the United States during September in 
an effort to raise $2,000,000. These shows 
are to be very simple with all expenses held 
down and no prizes given. The minimum 
charge must be 25 cents and 85 per cent 
of the profits must go directly to the army 
and navy relief. 

The reports of the states showed that 
all over the nation the clubs are unified in 
planting at the army camps and carrying 
flowers to the camp hospitals. From a weak 
beginning last year this movement has 
grown to a major feature of garden club 
work. 

New Jersey is working particularly on 
replanting burned over areas. West Vir- 
ginia reported 40,000 signs removed from 
the highways. This state is also reclaiming 
old cemeteries. Oregon, which has the larg- 
est stand of marketable timber left in the 
United States, has met with representatives 
of 17 organizations for the purpose of 
solving the forestry problems. All high 
school boys are being trained in forestry 
work at the request of the government. 
Colorado reported that its two projects are 
landscaping for safety and weed control. 

At the state presidents’ dinner on 
Monday evening, Dr. John B. Fogg, Jr., 
botanist and dean of the University of 
Pennsylvania, gave an interesting talk on 
planting native material in all sections. 

The second evening at the annual 
dinner, Mrs. P. A. Stilwell of the British 
War Relief, spoke on ‘“War Garden Work 
in England.” 
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Men’s Garden Club Program 


LANS are being developed for an un- 

usually important convention of the 
Men’s Garden Clubs of America at High- 
land Park, IJIl., June 25, 26, 27 and 28. 
Governor Green of Illinois has invited the 
governors of all the other states to attend 
personally or to send their state victory 
garden chairmen to a great nation-wide 
conference on victory gardens which will 
be held on the opening day of the conven- 
tion. The keynote address at that meeting 
will be delivered by Governor Prentice 
Cooper of Tennessee, chairman of the 
National Victory Garden Committee. The 
tentative program for the entire conven- 
tion is as follows: 


Thursday, June 25 
10:00 a.m. Meeting of the board‘of gover- 
nors. Registration of delegates. 
12:00 noon. Luncheon. 
2:00 p.m. National victory garden con- 
ference. 
6:30 p.m. Dinner. 
8:00 p.m. Round Table Discussion, Sub- 
ject ‘‘ Victory Gardens.” 


Friday, June 26 
9:30 a.m. Annual business meeting. 
12:00 noon. Luncheon. 

2:00 p.m. Dedication of Gardeners’ Me- 
morial and christening of the 
new rose ‘‘Highland Park.”’ 

6:00 p.m. Steak fry and entertainment. 


Saturday, June 27 
9:30 a.m. Panel discussions. 
12:00 noon. Luncheon. 
1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. Visit to gardens 
of members of the Highland 
Park Men’s Garden Club. 
6:30 p.m. Annual dinner. 


Sunday, June 28 
9:30 a.m. Visits to estate gardens. 

The convention will be held at the 
Moraine-on-the-Lake Hotel in Highland 
Park, which is situated on Lake Michigan 
25 miles north of Chicago. 


Rose Society Annual Meeting 


HE Knoxville Rose Society was host 

to the forty-fourth annual meeting of 
the American Rose Society at Knoxville, 
Tenn., May 14 through 16. 

The principal speakers were Trustee Dr. 
C. V. Covell of Oakland, Cal., who told 
what the American Rose Society is and 
what it means to rose lovers and Dr. Earl 
W. Benbow, secretary of the Seattle 
(Wash.) Rose Society, who told of rose 
growing in the Northwest. The officers 
elected for 1943 are as follows: A. F. 
Truex, Tulsa, Okla., president; H. L. 
Erdman, Hershey, Pa., vice-president; 
C. R. McGinnes, Reading, Pa., treasurer, 
and R. Marion Hatton, Harrisburg, Pa., 
secretary. The trustees elected are: Pro- 
fessor William L. Ayres, West Lafayette, 
Ind.; Dr. John B. Carson, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Jerry W. Kafton, East Cleveland, 
Ohio, and George A. Sweetser, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. 
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An Unusual Vegetable Book” 


HAT this reviewer likes best about 

Mr. Coulter's new book is the fact 
that the author includes many things 
which the average writer omits and which, 
therefore, the average amateur may never 
learn. There is this note, for example: 

Originally only the leaves of beets were eaten 
and among the ancient Greeks, notably a people 
of culture, were deemed worthy of a silver dish 
when ritually presented to Apollo in his temple 
at Delphi, whereas such lowlier vegetables as 
turnips rated only a platter of lead. Had they 
known it in its modern form, they would 
doubtless have dignified it with a golden dish, 
for this is now one of the best products of the 
garden. Its broad chards, or stalks, are served at 
the table after the manner of asparagus and the 
leafy part as greens of pleasant flavor and tex- 
ture. 

It is Swiss chard, of course, which Mr. 
Coulter rates so highly and which prob- 
ably would be more highly appreciated as 
he suggests, if amateurs were careful to 
take only the tender young leaves. 

It is not to be inferred from this quota- 
tion that the author gives undue attention 
to historical data. As a matter of fact, there 
are few paragraphs like the one just given 
but there are many others of equal interest. 
There are spots, it is true, where the author 
goes rather technical and probably many 
readers will pass over those pages which 
have to do with the pH of potatoes, egg- 
plants, beans and other vegetables. In this 
section, however, the author does the 
reader one useful service. He explains just 
what pH means, which is something most 
books fail to do. Here is his explanation: 

The pH scale (p for parts, H for hydrogen 
ion concentration) is used to measure the ac- 
tive, though not the total, acidity or alkalinity. 
This scale is graduated from 1 to 14, the mid- 
dle or neutral point, as in purified distilled 
water, being 7. Numbers below 7 indicate acid- 
ity: above 7, alkalinity. Vinegar has a pH value 
of 3, from the acetic acid it contains; and am- 
monia, a strong alkali, registers pH 11; but 
though such ordinary substances may be near 
one or the other end of the scale, a range of 
pH 4.5 to pH 8 covers all the reactions of 
cultivable soils. 

It is explained, of course, that most 
garden vegetables thrive better in a soil 
that is slightly acid, inasmuch as plant food 
is likely to be better balanced in such a soil 
than in soil which is alkaline or neutral. 

Mr. Coulter disagrees with some other 
authorities by saying that even ground 
limestone, slow acting as it is, should not 
be applied at the same time as manure or 
fertilizer. He believes that at least a week 
should elapse after the lime is applied be- 
fore fertilizer is dug in, notwithstanding 
many books argue that nothing is lost by 
using both ground limestone and fertilizers 
at the same time. 

The author has a soft spot in his heart 
for good tools, believing that they should 
be carefully scraped and rubbed with an 
oily rag or burlap and restored to their own 





*“4 Manual of Home Vegetable Garden- 
ing,” by Francis C. Coulter. Published by 
Doubleday Doran Co., Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 
Price $2.50. 
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special spot after they have been used. He 
writes: 


This tidiness with tools is no mere mental 
discipline; it is an insurance against losing one 
or leaving it out all night, for its absence from 
the rack will be as obvious as a missing tooth; 
it saves time and temper when a wanted tool 
can at once be had; and sharp, clean tools are 
always more efficient than those caked with dirt 
or blunted and rusty. 


He adds that rust can usually be removed 
by soaking the tools in kerosene but that 
stubborn cases may require the use of a 
paste consisting of one part glycerine, two 
parts phosphoric acid and five parts ground 
silica. This paste applied to a rusty surface 
and allowed to stand in a warm place for 
20 to 30 minutes can then be washed off, 
taking most of the rust with it. 

An excellent chapter on the weeds of the 
vegetable garden is prefaced by a page of 
pictures which shows most of the weeds 
commonly found in the gardens of ama- 
teurs. It appears, however, that not a few 
of these weeds have culinary possibilities; 
even chickweed, as Mr. Coulter points out, 
is edible when boiled. This is also true of 
the exasperating purslane, ‘‘pusley’’ to the 
average gardener. 


Perhaps the best way to get rid of purslane, 
would be to cultivate a taste for its mildly acid 
flavor. Though now but a weed in American 
gardens, it was cultivated not so long ago— 
and still is—in Europe. 


There are those who would spurn the 
plant called pig-weed when presented by 
that base name but find it eminently edible, 
at least if eaten young, under the name of 
lamb’s-quarters. The author says that some 
persons prefer it to spinach. Curled dock, 
prickly lettuce and shepherd’s purse are 
among the other edible weeds, according 
to Mr. Coulter. 

Naturally, ample space is given to insect 
pests, and the author is found suggesting 
that Japanese beetles be kept away from 
vegetable plants by using a non-poisonous 
repellent made by mixing four ounces of 
aluminum sulphate and a pound of slaked 
lime in five gallons of water. He says that 
when a spray made in this way dries, it 
leaves a whitish residue and the beetles 
leave, too. 

Mr. Coulter’s book covers not only all 
the routine activities which have to do 
with preparing a garden, planting the seeds, 
cultivating the crops and so on but also 
takes up the different vegetables one by 
one, telling just what each needs in the way 
of special care. The illustrations are ade- 
quate and the printing is excellent. Inci- 
dentally, Richardson Wright gives his 
blessing to the book in a characteristic 
foreword. 


HERB SPECIAL 


8 Choice Seasoning Herbs, All Perennials (value 
$2.25) for $1.95 postpaid East of Chicago 








ANGELICA MARJORAM 
LOVAGE SAGE 
TARRAGON MUGWOR 


ORANGE MINT GOLDEN LEMON THYME 
Illustrated catalogue on request 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY, Dept. A, Ipswich, Mass. 
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'' WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME " 


FLOWERS . . SHRUBS 


ORNAMENTALS 





PROTECTS 
them all! 


This famous all-purpose spray will 
control practically every common 
garden insect. “O.K.” has double- 
action killing power, destroys insect 
pests both by contact and gassing— 
yet is absolutely safe to use on the 
most delicate blooms and foliage. 
On Roses, Wilson’s O.K. Plant Spray 
not only kills the insects but con- 
trols mildew and acts as a preven- 
tive against many fungous diseases. 
“O.K.” is economical and easy to 
handle. Be sure to get the genuine! 


Write Dept. E for Literature 


NEW JERSEY 


















































THREE THOUSAND FLOWERS 


Three thousand unusual flowers described, 
with directions for the use and growing of 
them; all in our New Illustrated Catalog, 
sent gladly to those who ask for it. 


REX. D. PEARCE MOORESTOWN 
Dept. B NEW JERSEY 














MADONNA LILY 


(Candidum) 


Beautiful pure white 
flowers; tall, stately, de- 
lightfully fragrant. 
Blooming now. Ideal with 
blue delphiniums. 

3 JUMBO BULBS $1.00 
4 LARGE BULBS $1.00 
6 Blooming size bulbs 
$1.00 





July delivery recom- 
mended for best results. 


Ask for our illustrated catalog of choice daffo- 
dils, tulips, scilla, crocus, and other hardy bulbs. 


FLORAVISTA 
Rt. 3, Box 669-H Olympia, Wash. 








HARDY GARDEN PLANTS 


in wide variety 


A fine selection of summer- 
flowering bulbs 


Roses in pots and from 
the field 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front St., Weymouth, Mass. 











{sk your Seedsman for 


Imp. Soap Spray 


NON-POTSONOUS 


But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass 








Conley’s Oregon Grown Bulbs 
Produce Perfect Spring Gardens 


Tulips, Daffodils, Iris, Scillas, Muscari, 
Crocus, West Coast Natives 

Send for our complete catalog illustrated in 

color listing many varieties. Get fresh top-size 


bulbs direct from our farms. 1941 prices 
prevail. 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 
Box 386H Eugene, Oregon 

























Amazing, ont stimulant 
(7-13-26) --clean, odorless and easy 
to use--speeds growth and 
supurb bioom, indoors or out. 
% 12 elements, also vitamin B-1 
¥ and root harmone. Full direc- 
tions in package. Postpaid: 
30 Tablets 25c; 200 for $1. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 808 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS 


Free catalog of greenhouse plants, bulbs, and 
other items of interest to garden enthusiasts. 
My latest catalog includes the best standard varieties 
and unusual novelties for greenhouse culture, with 
generous cultural tips. You'll enjoy raising other 
greenhouse flowers from these seeds and bulbs, too. 


Without obligation, write for your free catalog today. 
Stanley Cobb, Dept. 90W, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale,N.Y. 








Unusual Chrysanthemums 
N ASSEMBLING our collection of 125 


varieties of outdoor chrysanthemums 
we have ordered from any list where we 
found a description which indicated that 
a variety would fill a void in our collection 
or that would do a particular job better 
than one which we were growing. In the 
course of our progress there have been 
many disappointments. Approximately 
two varieties out of every three have been 
discarded, although we still have a few 
that we have grown for over 10 years. 

The usual reasons for discontinuation 
are: Lack of agreement between descrip- 
tion and performance; inappropriate 
blooming season (they must bloom within 
the four weeks ending with the major 
chrysanthemum shows); too short a 
blooming period or poor substance (they 
must last for two and preferably three 
weeks) ; susceptibility to disease and lack 
of vigor. 

All of this has given us acquaintance 
with many varieties not often seen in ama- 
teur gardens. True, not many of them are 
new but they had to be good to live to be 
old. A few of the best may be of interest 
to readers of Horticulture: 

The Ambassadors, white and yellow are 
large-flowered commercials. They are good 
either for display or disbudded and bloom 
in late October. 

Carlina Lee appears in a few garden 
lists but seldom in a garden. It is a real red 
large decorative. It is well worth the extra 
effort it requires in culture. 

Rose Chochard and its sport, Christina, 
are low-growing, large-flowered commer- 
cials. They are good either disbudded or 
not. Christina is especially good where a 
white is wanted. Rose Chochard is pink. 

Cincinnati is a deep yellow pompon 
with growth habits similar to Christina. 
It is good without disbudding but the 
blooms are larger and still cover the plant 
well, if but one is allowed to remain on 
each branch. 

The Jewell trio: Dark Pink, Pink and 
Light Pink. The latter is called White 
Jewell. If one wants perfection in buttons 
of these colors, here it is. 

Golden Glow Improved is a large-flow- 
ered commercial that makes a good show 
through most of October. It is good either 
disbudded or not and is primrose yellow. 

Golden Herald is a large pompon with 
growth habits similar to Golden Glow Im- 
proved. It is Indian yellow and blooms 
about November 1. 

Keystone is the most satisfactory large- 
flowered bronze that we have found, 
although it sometimes runs a little light. 
Hilda Bergen is darker and dependable for 
color, although the flowers are smaller. It 
is not as free a bloomer and the plant’s 
form is not as good. Either may be dis- 
budded or not. 

The Caprice family can give anything 
from lilac to purple and there is also a 
yellow. They are vigorous rampant grow- 
ers and prolific bloomers. Probably But- 
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AmoucanCroun Bulbs 


IRIS . SCILLAS * MUSCARI 
i DAFFODILS * COLCHICUMS 
. TULIPS * LILIES» CROCUS 


Write teday for COMPLETE CATALOG illus- 
trated in color giving descriptions and prices 


Gardinvlle Bulb Growars 


I R I ~ Cutting Garden 
Collection 


16 varieties, labeled, including pink, purple, 
red, yellow, blue, etc. 
List value $2.20 for only $1 postpaid 
Send for price list of over 200 
gorgeous modern varieties 


W. C. STONE Camden, New York 

















PEAT MOSS. .$4.00 bale 


100 Ibs. Pulverized Sheep Manure ...... $3.25 
100 lbs. Pulverized Cow Manure ....... 3.25 
ss ) ae 4.00 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ............ 2.50 


A combination of peat moss and steer manure. 
Real Quality Lawn Seed. 
Delivered Philadelphia and vicinity. 
E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 


maumsESTABLISHED 1894 PHONE LEXINGTON 21! Ogueal 


MAIDENHAIR FERN 


Everyone admires the delicate graceful Maidenhair 
but few realize that it can be grown easily in 
humus-rich soil under light shade, and that it can 
be used effectively -interplanted with Narcissus, 
Mertensia, Phlox divaricata, Trillium, Yellow Lady- 
slipper, or other native plants. 


5 plants $1.25 (postpaid) 
GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 














For every reader of Horticulture 
who sends for a catalogue and 
encloses 25c, we will send, 
postage prepaid, one nursery 
grown Wild Senna. 


VICK’S WILDGARDENS 


Glen Moore Penna. 








STOP DRAGGING THE HOSE OVER YOUR 
GARDEN BEDS — TRY THIS NEW 


Placed at any corner it provides easy 
traction and prevents damage to your 
flowers. Made of lead it is strong 
and ornamental. FULLY PATENTED. 


$3.00 each $5.00 a pair 


HENRY H. BROO 
CONCORD 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 


TULIP BULBS: Oregon Grown. Special: 100 
Mixed Bulbs, large size, postpaid $3.85. Send for 
free list 40 varieties. Tualatin Valley Nurseries, 
Sherwood, Oregon. 


DAYLILY BARGAIN FOR JUNE: Estmere, Iris 
Perry, Margaret Perry, Ajax, Apricot, Gold Dust, 
J. A. Crawford, Mikado and The Gem. A $4.40 
value for $3.00. Mrs. Leonard Howard, Post Office 
Box 294, Greenville, S. C. 


FOR THE BEST DAFFODILS write for big new 
catalog of Hermitage Gardens originations, novel- 
ties, and popular varieties. Edwin C. Powell, Rock- 
ville, Rt. 2, Maryland. 


GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to 
order for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell 
Road, Framingham Centre, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED 


GARDENER seeks position, long experience green- 
houses and out-doors. Scotch. Married, no family. 
Alexander Campbell, 40 Dummer St., Brookline, 
Mass. Telephone Aspinwall 3090. 


When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Lectures and Demonstrations 


in a Nutrition, Home Garden and 
Food Preservation Program will be 
given at Horticultural Hall during the 
Summer as follows: 


NUTRITION and VEGETABLES 
Lectures and Demonstrations 
Eight Mondays at 2:00 P.M. 


July 6 to August 24, inclusive 
CANNING 


Lectures and Demonstrations 
Eight Tuesdays and Eight Wednesdays 
at 2:00 P.M. 

July 7 to August 26, inclusive 
The nutrition sessions will be under 
the direction of Miss May E. Foley, 


extension nutritionist at the Massa- 
chusetts State College. 





THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 





JUNE 9, at 3:30 P.M. 


Pilgrimage 


to the Rose Garden at 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 


JUNE 17, at 2:30 P.M. 


Monthly Meeting and 
Flower Show 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


Room 601 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


— > 


SCHEDULES FOR}THE 
1942 CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 


(to be held on November 6, 7, 8, in 
the Field House of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania), are 
now available for distribution, and 
may be obtained upon application to 
the Secretary. 


Schedules will be mailed to the entire 
membership of the Society in Octo- 


, ber, but members and non-members 


who are interested in exhibiting are 
urged to apply for copies at once. 











-_ 


The canning sessions will be under the 
direction of Professor W. R. Cole, ex- 
tension specialist in horticultural manu- 
factures at the Massachusetts State 
College. 


SUMMER OFFICE HOURS 
June 15—September 15 
Week Days, 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturdays Closed 


Roses, sweet peas, delphin- 
iums, and lilies will be 
featured. 























ler’s Caprice is the most popular. It is a 
combination of lilac-pink and yellow. 

October Glow and October Rose are 
two large-flowered commercial pinks that 
together will give bloom through most of 
October. October Glow is a week earlier 
and a shade darker than its companion. 

Henrietta is a large pink pompon that 
is good either disbudded or not. When 
grown for display the bloom is unusually 
persistent. 

Silver Ball is the purest white chrysan- 
themum I know. It shows no trace of 
either pink or cream. It is a large pompon. 

Should one want something really un- 
usual, he should try shading some of these: 
Red Rover, Garnet King, Crimson Glow, 
Grace Sturgis and any of the Chadwicks. 
Disbud only slightly, if at all, and begin 
shading about August 12 for October 
bloom. 

Three singles that bloom nicely for us 
when disbudded are Melba, Mrs. James 
Kelley and Patsy. There should be no trou- 
ble in getting three five-inch blooms or one 
six-inch bloom per plant from the first 
two. Patsy is a bit smaller. All of these 
require shading to bloom in October. 

We usually plant from a two and a half 
inch pot about June 1 and pinch to get 
from four to six branches. In the display 
plots we do very little disbudding and 
then only with the large-flowered varieties. 
When we disbud for large flowers we allow 


AmoucanGroun Bulbs 
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DAFFODILS COLCHICUMS 


IRIS * SCILLAS * MUSCARI 
Write today for COMPLETE CATALOG iilus- 
trated in color giving descriptions and prices 
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721 J Street - SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner, Special Offerings 
will be furnished on request. Advise blooming 
period desired and your growing conditions—i.e., 
night temperature. Seedlings of the Cattleya genera 
in 1%-in. up to 4-in. pots at prices from $1 to $15. 
Descriptive catalog with culture notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


IRIS at its BEST 


Now to June 15th 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs No. Granby, Conn. 


COME — if you have the ways and means. 
WRITE — if you would like our free catalogue. 


ABUNDA-GRO 


Grow remarkable plants, flowers and vegeta- 
bles all year ’round in your home or outdoors 
with ABUNDA-GRO containing VITAMIN B-1. 
Special price for One Large Package and folio 
“Soilless Gardens and How to Grow them” only 
$1.00 postpaid. Write for free descriptive folder. 
W. C. MICHEL 
52 Congress St. Dept.H Jersey City, N. J. 


GIFT COLLECTION 


5 Each, Large Gladiolus Bulbs, Labeled, 
Prepaid for $2.00 




















HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


CUSHION ’MUMS 


BEAT EARLY FROSTS 
Prolific bloom on sturdy plants from late 
Summer on. 

Red, Salmon-Bronze, Pink. White, Yellow 
All five, labeled, value $1.25, for only $1.00 
Send for perennial price list 
W. C. STONE Camden, New York 























The Best Deep Pink Arabis is 


ARABIS “MITCHELL'S ROSE” 


Strong Plants $1.00 each 


America’s Largest Collection of Rock Garden 
Plants is listed in our Free Catalog 


MITCHELL NURSERIES _ Barre, Vt. 


NOVELTY DAFFODILS 


Do you grow some of the recent novelty Daffodils? 
If not, you are missing some of the real joy of gar- 




















BLACK OPAL GOLDEN CUP l ingle bud ° h of dening. Why not have a few of these finest of early 
BLUE BEAUTY HERITAGE Only a single Du to remain on each of two Spri A in Y . . 

pring flowers in Your Victory Garden to dispel 
EARLY ROSE KASSEL or three stems. 


Winter’s drabness and gloom! Ask for your copy 
of my catalogue which also lists Gladioli. 


GRANT E. MITSCH Lebanon, Oregon 


MARY ELIZABETH 
Write Dept. H for 1942 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, N. H. 


—Ernest L. Scott. 








Bogota, N. J. 
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“TOBACCO ROAD” 


THE IRIS EVENT OF THE YEAR 
rT] will occur in your home the day 
C0 OL EY S the new catalog from Cooley's 


Gardens arrives. Just look over 


C ATA L 0 G seeeenienniiin IONS ... 


Tobacco Road, a golden brown 
. COLOR! self; Bataan, deep henna-plum- 
in s copper; Ormaco, the first Ormohr 
seedling; Idanha, a tall tan and 

, lavender pink bicolor. 


200 of the LATEST NOVELTIES 
and up-to-the-minute STAND- 
ARD SORTS. All fully described 
in detail, priced sensibly, and 
offered in various collection 
groups at great savings. 


SYMPOSIUM OF 100 BEST IRIS. 
A consensus of opinion of 78 of 
the official judges of the Ameri- 
can Iris Society. A “best” list 
that is actually representative. 


DAFFODILS! The rarest novelties and the most popu- 
lar well known varieties. Ours is one of the few sources 
of these scarce items since the war cut Holland's 


supply. 

ORIENTAL IRIS . . . really a more popular name for 
the huge and exotic Japanese iris. We again offer a 
select list and an attractive collection. 


Ask for your copy today... a postcard will do 


COOLEY’S GARDENS 


Box H 
SILVERTON, OREGON 





A New Edition 
of the 


Vegetable Garden 
(\ By Edward I. Farrington 


Packed with the latest, up-to-the- 
minute, approved plant- 
THE ing plans, charts, new 


VEGETABLE fame cultural methods, lists of 

GARDEN the new, better varieties 

Byte : and new ways to save seed, . 
time, labor and money. 

Home gardeners who 

want to grow a succes- 

sion of crisp fresh vege- 

tables should own this 

completely revised and 

enlarged new book on vegetable gardening. 


170 Pages 22 Illustrations Octavo 
$1.25 Postpaid in U. S. 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Massachusetts 

















KNOWING 
YOUR TREES 


By 
G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


$2.50 


ONTAINS more than one hundred important Ameri- 
can trees. 


Actual photographs of all trees, their leaf, bark, flower 
and fruit, along with descriptions of their range, habits, 
uses and identifying characteristics, make this one of the 
outstanding tree books of today. Designed for reading 
convenience, it is also beautifully printed, with cover in 
four colors. 


The oaks, the pines, the maples, the firs, the poplars, the 
hemlocks, the dogwoods, the spruces—these are but a 
few of the aristocratic American tree families found in 


this book. 
Cloth Bound, size 12 x 834", 216 pages. 


Send your order today for prompt delivery. 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 











